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UR American people have never 

been successful in maintaining a 
balanced regard for the assessed values 
of life. We are prone blindly to fol- 
low the trend of the times without 
compass guidance. Accordingly, we 
frequently get lost in a maze of con- 
fusion. Such is our condition today. 

During the last fifty years we became 
so infatuated with our industrial suc- 
cess that heart throbs were lost in the 
rush for material gain. We grew smug 
in contemplation of our bigness, our 
natural resources and our remoteness 
from outside danger. Scierice, public 
roads, the automobile and the air- 
plane have brought us into a new 
economic and social climate. The pres- 
ent world war has given us no greater 
shock than the realization that ma- 
tional isolation is no longer possible 
for any important group of people— 
not even for the United States. 

We have come upon a time when the 
responsibility for democratic freedom 
everywhere rests upon the United 
States of America. No greater task 
ever confronted this country than the 
guardianship of human welfare that 
now faces us. 

It would seem that our cosmopoli- 
tan population, drawn from more than 
40 nations, sobered by the contribu- 
tions of more than 30 religious con- 
cepts, was created by design for this 
era. As these people and their diverse 
religions have been assimilated, there 
has been brought to fruition the in- 
spiring American spirit, with a breadth 
of view and a tolerant attitude toward 
human beings unknown in any other 
part of the world. This great coordi- 
nated strength has become a mutual 
savings bank to be drawn upon in 
emergency for the good of mankind 
everywhere. It demands that we all 
help each other to find the way of life. 


The challenges confronting us now are: 


1. Winning the present war in order to 
provide a foundation for future 
security. 

2. Studying through wise, open mind- 
ded representatives the immensely 
important problems of construc- 
tion after the waYF. 

Our efforts toward winning the war 
through production in field and factory. 
and in coordinating popular thought 
and action are gratifying and reassur- 
ing. While I venture no guess as to 
the length of the war, I have no doubt 
as to the ultimate success of the de- 
mocracies. Our material defenses are 
well in hand. However, the lines of 
defense for a democratic nation must 
function through educated hands and 
sympathetic hearts. These sources of 
power need to be coordinated in more 
definite efforts to implement the indi- 
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ANIEL CALHOUN ROPER was 

born in Marlboro county, S. C., 
April 1, 1867, was graduated from Duke 
University in 1888, and received a law 
degree from National University in 
1901. He began his long public career 
in 1892, when he became a member of 
the South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives. Two years later he be- 
came a clerk for the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Since then he has been identified with 
a number of governmental agencies, 
and is recognized as an authority on 
problems dealing with the census, post 
office, commerce, appropriations, tariff 
and internal revenue. After heading 
a law firm for 11 years, he became 
Secretary of Commerce under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from 1933 to 1939. 
More recently he served temporarily 
as U. S. Minister to Canada. He is 
a trustee of his alma mater, has serv- 
ed on the general conference of the 
Methodist church, and has been in- 
terested for years in vocational edu- 
cation and conservation problems. 









vidual citizen for service in his own 
behalf and in behalf of his country. 


Without a conscience prompted by 
individual devotion to the key virtues 
of honesty, integrity, industry, self- 
reliance and due regard for human life, 
we cannot. maintain a government for 
and by the people. Evidences of moral 
decadence among our people are only 
too apparent. The daily newspapers 
present a record of increasing di- 
vorces, broken homes, theft, rape and 
murder, reaching down into the youth 
of the land. We are forced to be alarm- 
ed by the moral decadence into which 
our people are sinking. This can be 
corrected only through national awak- 
ening of the people to a deeper appre- 
ciation of the fundamental virtues 
that are the foundation of democracy. 

Democracy and religion must go up 
or down together. If we would save 
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the former, we must rediscovey ,,, 
revitalize among the people th, 
tues of the latter. This means 
than saving souls for the nex! 

It calls to us to save minds, bod 
ideals for this world. All 1 
preach and practice tolerance fr. 
heart. Under this new vision, : 
privilege must be driven out, gre: 
selfishness better controlled. 

These results cannot be secu: 
legislation. They must be b: 
about through changes in the | 
heart and a recharting of the pu 
of life. The useful man of the ch 
era must have a “social consci 
concerned with the unfortunate « 
where, concerned with a fair « 
for all to work and to earn. |; 
needs to be the ethical center of man’s 
ideal. Except in emergencies, t! 
dividual and groups of indivi 
should be so conditioned as to 
their own economic burdens. A 
siderable number of business o1 
zations have been for years pla: 
and suceessfully working in thi 
rection. Efforts to care for thei: 
people and looking toward a 
equitable distribution of the net « 
ings of common endeavors shoul 
crease, 

The religious and moral grouping 
of our population should_assume | 
responsibility in assisting the gov 
ment in solving problems of the n 
es. Why, for instance, should not 
every church be an economic ri 
station? I must believe that a uni 
sal church appeal for funds to b« 
vested in governmental securities, th 
interest to be used to care for the bona 
tide unemployed and indigent mem! 
of their organizations, would pr: 
nation-wide contributions not onl) 
the members but by thousands 
non-members who wish to see 
people assume their proper resp: 
bilities in handling this problem. 

We all know that democratic go, 
ment cannot permanently en 
against the never ceasing transf: 
responsibilities of our citizens to 
government. Certainly we do not \ 
a dictator to have to tell us what 
must do. There is nothing to « 
pare with the exhilaration and s 
faction that comes to those who 
low the democratic way of dischar: 
their responsibilities to society. 

Probably we have not suffici 
emphasized the fact that democ: 
must be accepted as an opportunit 
serve. Let us be warned, theref 


that if the citizens of a democ: 
through indifference prove unwo! 
of this privilege, the freedoms of 
mocracy will pass from them. 








EXT week’s Guest Editorial wil! 
be by Harold W. Dodds, Presi 
dent, Princeton University. His sub 
ject will be “The Emotion of Fear.” 
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PRICE CONTROL— 


Strong Medicine Needed to Check Inflation 


F OPM Director Knudsen is right 

in saying that defense production 
has already made America safe from 
serious bombing then, beyond ques- 
tion, the greatest danger the United 
States now faces is inflation. 

The enemy bomber will probably 
never reach us. Inflation is already 
here, in its early form, and is spread- 
ing day by day. The way it regularly 
accompanies war conditions, the 
“vicious spiral” method of its growth, 
ind its devastating effects were nar- 
rated in PATH- 
FINDER under the 
dates of May 3 and 
May 10. 

Here we are 
dealing with one 
remedy, or pre- 
ventive— price 
control, Another 
prescription of 
“strong medicine” 
is being prepared 
—higher taxes. A 
third, not so 
strong, is now being taken by the pa- 
tient in broken doses—purchase of de- 
fense bonds and saving stamps. The 
other two remedies have for their 
main objective the raising of revenue— 
the “sinews of war.” Price control, 
which is treading on the heels of the 
tax bill in its way through Congress, 
is for the primary and sole purpose of 
preventing inflation. It is an emer- 
sency measure, and is to be abandon- 
ed when the emergency—that infla- 
tion breeder—is over. 

lax-paying and bond-buying com- 
bat inflation by diverting the people’s 
money (“buying power”) from the 
decreasing quantity of consumers’ 
goods (plain merchandise). Price con- 
trol is designed to prevent would-be 
profiteers from taking advantage of the 
¢srowing demand and diminishing sup- 
ply to charge more—and thus start a 
hike in the cost of everything. If 
prices go up sharply, warned Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, “the 
real income of the average citizen 
will be cut.” 

In his message to Congress on July 
30 asking for price control legislation 
President Roosevelt pointed out that 
the Government is spending $30,000,- 
000 a day on defense, and that “every 
dollar spent for defense presses 
igainst an already limited supply of 
material.” Many workers, he said, are 
iow in the market for goods they have 
ilways wanted — goods containing 
Steel, aluminum and other materials 


Leon Henderson 





needed for defense. Then he added: 

“Those who have money to spend 
are willing to bid for the goods. The 
Government must and will satisfy its 
defense needs. In such a situation 
price advances merely determine who 
gets the scarce materials, without in- 
creasing the available supply. We face 
inflation, unless we act decisively and 
without delay.” 

In calling on Congress to hurry, the 
President recalled that in 1915, a year 
and a half after the war broke out in 
Europe, we had fairly stable prices; 
but in October of that year there was 
a sharp rise; by April of 1917 the 
wholesale price index had jumped 63 
per cent; by June, 1917, 74 per cent; 
and by June, 1920, it was nearly 140 
per cent of the October, 1915, mark. 
“The facts today are frighteningly 
similar,” he declared. 

The provisions of the price control 
measure on Which Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson testified for some 
two weeks before the House Banking 
Currency Committee were summarized 
as follows by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply: 


@ Generally speaking, the bill au- 
thorizes the President to establish 
maximum or ceiling prices for any 
commodities, principally on the basis 
of prices prevailing on July 19, 1941, 
with adjustments for various other 
factors. The bill further provides, 
with reference to agricultural com- 
modities, that no ceiling may be estab- 
lished below 110 per cent of parity, 
or the price prevailing on July 29, 
1941, whichever is higher. 

@ Every determination of ceiling 
prices must be accompanied by a 
statement of the considerations un- 
derlying it, and is subject to com- 
plete judicial review by a three-judge 
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emergency court of appeals, and by 

the Supreme Court of the United 

States on certiorari. 

e@ The President may also establish 
maximum rent ceilings, but only in 
defense areas and only with respect 
to relatively low-cost housing accom- 
modations the rents of which have in- 
creased 10 per cent or more since 
August 31, 1940. No rent ceiling can 
be established until the State or local 
authorities have been given an op- 
portunity to remedy the situation in 
accordance with recommendations 
made by the President. 

Has not price fixing been going on 
right along by Price Administrator 
Henderson? That question will logi- 
cally spring to the minds of many. 
The answer is that outside of scarce 
defense material, which is controlled 
by military au- 
thority, Hender- 
son’s price fixing 
to date has been 
on a voluntary co- 
operation basis. 
His authority has 
been frequently 
challenged by 
members of Con- 
gress. 

“What is one 
man’s price is an- 
other man’s cost.” 
Because wages have risen faster than 
food prices workers have more to 
spend, and are spending more. Sta- 
tistics of the Agriculture Department 
show that the average factory worker 
in 1929 (when we reached the top of 
our prosperity) had $887 to spend 
after taking care of food bills. This 
year that sum has reached $1,045. 
Other figures show that the average 
urban worker’s family has increased 
its surplus buying power in the last 
12 months by 79 per cent. 

There is already a “buying spree,” 
and economists believe a new and 
greater one is about to begin. What 
are the people buying? A survey of 
240 department stores made by the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. shows that for the first six months 
of this year sales of furs increased 24 
per cent; jewelry 23 per cent; musical 
instruments 20 per cent; luggage 27 per 
cent, and electric household appli- 
ances 27 per cent. The big increases 
were in luxury and semi-luxury items. 

“We stand now on the brink of in- 
flation,” Henderson warned the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, for 
“retail prices are racing to catch up 
with climbing wholesale costs.” He 
said it was necessary to set aside the 
free play of supply and demand tem- 
porarily, but held it would not destroy 
the spirit of free private enterprise. 
“The essence of price regulation,” he 
declared, “is to prevent disruption of 
the market by inflated demand condi- 





Marriner Eccles 
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tions.” He added that if things went on 
as at present there would be legiti- 
mate demands for wage increases 
when present contracts expire. He 
pointed out that simultaneous control 
of installment buying and installment 
credit by the Federal Reserve System 
under Chairman Marriner’ Eccles 
would aid in curbing spending and 
... The Weak Spots 


The two admittedly weak spots in 
the bill are the omission of wage con- 
trol and the preferential treatment of 
farm prices. As to the first, it was 
argued that if the cost of living was 
held down there would be less excuse 
for demands for wage increases. But 
the farm bloc in Congress not only 
demanded that farm price ceilings 
should not be less than 110 per cent of 
parity, but they also put through a bill 
to “freeze” the Government holdings 
of wheat and cotton for the duration 
of the war. This would prevent the 
President’s authority to buy, sell and 
store, in the control of prices, from 
affecting those commodities. 

Even leaders of farm organizations 
seemed to feel the thing was being 
carried too far. “We have won parity;” 
said President O’Neal of the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, “let us not make the 
mistake of getting greedy.” Louis J. 
Taber, head of the National Grange, 
declared that agricultural organiza- 
tions should put the nation first. J. K. 
Galbraith of the price division of 
OPACS warned farmers that talk of 
20-cent cotton and $15 hogs meant the 
inflationary spiral of the last war. 
“When it ended, agriculture paid the 
bill,” he reminded them. 

Criticisms of the price control bill 
have not been on the ground of its 
objective but on the methods proposed. 
Republican committee members grill- 
ing Henderson professed fear of a New 
Deal move toward socialization of in- 
dustry. They suggested, for one thing, 
putting the price administration in the 
hands of a non-partisan board of five, 
instead of leaving the power in the 
hands of the President—and of Hen- 
derson, 


. . « Rationing? 


Out-of-Congress critics have argued 
that price control and taxes are inade- 
quate for the job. They say that if 
prices are held down on the diminish- 
ed supply while the demand increases 
two things will result: mobs standing 
in line to buy (in the manner of the 
ladies going for the silk stockings), 
and bootlegging. The real and effective 
remedy, to be taken with taxes and 
price control, they contend, is ration- 
ing. The whole supply must be con- 
trolled, they say, and divided fairly 
among the consumers—like the food 
in a liftboat adrift at sea. It is “regi- 
mentation,” admittedly, but it is not 
half as bad as inflation. 

“For the first time in our history,” 
stated Representative Bender of Ohio 
on the floor of the House, “the Nation- 
al Government is asking the right to 


(Continued on page 9) 
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President: New Vigor 


President Roosevelt returned from 
his conference at sea with Winston 
Churchill beaming in spirits, health 
and exuding confidence. His first word 
of assurance was that America had not 
been brought nearer to war. 

Though the eight-point declaration 
set up a goal toward which the democ- 
racies are fighting, the main job of the 
sea conference was to survey the 
world situation and the best means of 
cooperation in ending Hitlerism. Sec- 
retary of State Hull met him at the rail- 
road station to tell him of new prob- 
lems, particularly the puzzling reluct- 
ance of Japan to permit the evacuation 
of 100 Americans from that country. 

In an unusual move, the President 
invited leaders in Congress to the 
White House, and spent an hour and a 
half telling them about the ocean meet- 
ing. He told them he “felt very much 
encouraged,” and he apparently com- 
municated his confidence to them. The 
needs of Britain were discussed—to 
bring soon a request for another lease- 
lend appropriation of $5,000,000,000 or 
more—and the Congressmen were told 
that Lord Beaverbrook, British Min- 
ister of Supply, asking for “more of 
everything,” had come to Washington 
to coordinate all British requests. 

Russia was praised for making so 
effective a stand against the German 
invaders. Russia was not included in 
the eight-point statement, but was 
scheduled to be host at an early Mos- 
cow conference at which her aims and 
needs would be discussed. Lord Bea- 
verbrook and Harry Hopkins were 
mentioned as the visiting delegates. 

In a brief message to Congress, “for 
the record,” Mr. Roosevelt reported on 
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his meeting with Churchill] and 
that opposition to “any major parti 
lar” of the eight-point  statem, 
would mean a compromise , 
Nazism; that the eight points guar 
religion. He also told of plans to h 
Russia against “the principal aggres 
of the modern world—Germany.” 

To deliver warplanes to the Brit 
in the Near East, and possibly also | 
Russia, the President announced 
new plan by which the Pan Ameri 
Airways had contracted to ferry th: 
to British South Africa, and thenc: 
their destination. 

Other developments in the _Pr: 
dent’s week included the following: 

e “President quotes Lincoln a: 
draws parallel” was the headline t! 
President suggested to reporters aft 
he had quoted the Civil War Pre: 
dent’s complaint that the people had 
not “buckled down” to fight the wa 
and his warning that there would | 
“hard, tough fighting” that would “hurt 
somebody.” 

@ In a message to the National Saf: 
ty Council, the President asked for 
“concerted campaign” against thi 
rapid rise of accidents which threate: 
a toll of 100,000 deaths this year. 

@e Announcing his disapproval of 
the action of Congress in providin: 
for a $35,000,000 War Departmen! 
building (largest in the world) acros 
the Potomac in front of Arlington Na 
tional Cemetery, the President said h: 
was afraid he would never get t 
heaven because he had formerly pe: 
mitted temporary Army and Nav) 
buildings in Potomac Park. 

@ Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones 
also head of the RFC, admitted that a 
loan might be made to Russia—but no! 
as much as a billion—if there is “ 
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That Meeting at Sea: Roosevelt and Churchill with Their Chiefs of Staff 
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«ood, long war” and her money runs 
out. A promissory note, he said, would 
probably be the “collateral.’ 
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Defense: Maneuvers 


In Virginia, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Washington State war maneuvers by 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
have been taking-place as a prelimi- 
nary to the mimic war on a grand scale 
in Louisiana and Texas in September. 
“Jeep” teams scouted for the foe; engi- 
neers laid mines and built road blocks 
against tanks; sound devices detected 
the approach of tanks and planes; pon- 
toon bridges were thrown across 
rivers; light tanks “destroyed” cavalry 
units and paved the way for a charge 
by medium tanks. All the devices of 
modern mechanized warfare were em- 
ployed, including dive bombers, para- 
chutes, anti-tank and _ anti-aircraft 
suns, flame throwers, camouflaged 
traps, and even spies and saboteurs. 

Besides the try-out of new weapons 
there was exercise of ingenuity. Strat- 
egy Was employed, and there were sur- 
prises. Officers got in line of fire of 
their own men and were “killed.” 
[There were thousands of “casualties” 
and many captures. At least two gen- 
erals were taken prisoner. There were 
serious accidents, of course, and no 
fewer than eight men lost their lives in 
the Arkansas games alone. One was 
Col. K. M. Still of the 163rd Infantry, 
who was hit by a truck. 

Do these troops or maneuvers have 
equipment? That point has been the 
subject of sharp debate. Senator Byrd 
of Virginia charged that not a camp 
in the country has adequate military 
equipment. Two years after the war 
broke out, he said, we have spent 
$10,000,000,000, and have authorized 
ind appropriated $53,000,000,000 more 
for defense, and the result is a “‘mis- 
erable failure.” He cited only 90 ade- 
quate anti-aircraft guns completed; 
only 105 merchant ships for the whole 
year, and production of long-range 
bombers not exceeding 60 a month. He 
called for a single defense production 
head, longer hours of work and sup- 
pression of strikes. 

\ brighter picture was painted by 
Chairman A. J. May of the House Mili- 
lary Affairs Committee, who pointed 
to the increase of our Army from 150,- 
U0 to 1,500,000, (the “best housed 
iriny in the world”), and an Army Air 
Corp from 29,961 officers and men to 
102,035. Our new tanks, he claimed, 
are best for their weight anywhere; 
ind the new ‘Garand rifles are now 
produced af a rate greater than 1,000 
‘day. OPM Director Knudsen stated 
that “we are not wholly out of the 
looling stage as yet,” and called on 
\mericans to wake up to their peril. 

Other developments in the defense 
picture were: 

¢ After getting authority to hold 
selectees for two and a half years the 
War Department announced a plan for 
releasing them after service of from 
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May Pointed to Defense Progress 


14 to 18 months and sending 200,000 
home by Christmas. 

e To help small businesses hit by 
priorities and the concentration of de- 
fense orders the OPM set up a Defense 
Contract Service with the duty of 
spreading orders, purchases and sub- 
contracts among the little fellows. 


St 


Congress: Slow Down 


With House members vacationing 
during three-day recesses until after 
Labor Day (they hope) the Senate 
played with financial matters—the tax 
bill and defense spending. Its one 
blow for economy in striking $1,347,- 
000,000 from the House $6,838,436,000 
supplemental defense bill was soften- 
ed when the conference restored $750,- 
000,000 of the cut. But it succeeded in 
lopping $50,000,000 from a new $245,- 
000,000 defense highway bill offered 
for the one the President vetoed. 

Of the many tax suggestions receiv- 
ed by the Finance Committee Senator 
Vandenberg’s proposal of a five-cent 
sales tax with exemptions for food, 
clothing and medicine stirred greatest 
interest. The Farm Bureau proposed 
cutting present income tax exemptions 
in half, but CIO spokesmen advocated 
raising them, and collecting nex taxes 


from rich individuals and corpora- 
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tions. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce proposed a three per cent levy 
on payrolls and all dividends and in- 
terest to raise the total to $6,500,000,- 
000. Many suggested saving a billion 
through economy. 


= 
Labor: Battle Cry 


In the parlance of labor unionism 
the terms “closed shop” and “union 
shop” are fast becoming obsolete. 
Today’s battle cry is the smooth- 
sounding, alliterative mouthful: “main- 
tenance of membership.” This clause 
obligates management to see to it that 
all workers who are or who become 
members of that union maintain their 
union status for the duration of the 
contract, on penalty of dismissal—a 
modification of the check-off system. 

It was on this “maintenance of mem- 
bership” issue that negotiations dead- 
locked in’ the North American Avia- 
tion Co, strike, terminated by U. S. 
armed intervention. And it is this 
issue which has similarly blocked 
settlement of the strike at Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co.’s 
Kearney, N. J., yard, which has kept 
nearly 17,000 men idle since August 
6th and halted construction on $493,- 
000,000 worth of vitally needed naval 
and merchant ships. In this instance, 
however, the Defense Mediation Board 
has recommended that the company 
accede to this CIO demand. But com- 
pany president L. H. Korndorff has 
refused. With Federal forces ready to 
“take over” at a moment’s notice, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, who must sign such 
an order, gave the disputants—Korn- 
dorff and John Green (union head)— 
one more chance to effect a negotiated 
peace by appealing to their patriotism. 

Other news on the labor front: 
A. F. of L.’s President Green urged that 
to the Roosevelt-Churchill eight-point 
agreement be added a 9th, namely, that 
labor have representation at the future 
peace conference © Unsettled 
since June 26 was the U. S. Gypsum 
Co. strike, affecting 40 per cent of the 
total national production of gypsum, 
plaster, and wallboard... @ An AFL- 
CIO jurisdictional strike halted all 
street car and bus service in Detroit, 
making it difficult for 400,000 workers 
to get to their jobs. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Orient: Hostages? 


With the Case of the Hundred Host- 
ages, tension between America and 
Japan was pushed up to the point 
where something must soon give. The 
Japanese government scuttled a State 
Department plan to evacuate 22 offi- 
cials and 100 American refugees 
stranded in Japan on the liner Cool- 
idge. Only the officials could leave, 
Japan said. The refugees would have 
to get permission from local gov- 
ernors; they could not leave in a body. 

As Hull declared the incident not 
closed, and Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew held long conferences with For- 
eign Minister Teijiro Toyoda, Jap- 
anese officials warned of a new crisis 
impending in 20 days, when the first 
American “munitions ships” carrying 
aid-to-Russia traverse Japanese wa- 
ters to Vladivostok. 

While tension. in the Orient in- 
creases, so do American preparations. 
In the Philippines, which pledged 
anew their allegiance to the United 
States, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, form- 
er U. S. Chief of Staff and creator of 
the Philippine Army (see cover pic- 
turet), formally assumed his post as 
commander of all American Far East- 
ern troops. 





... Britain: King from Canada 


On his way home to London from the 
historic Atlantic meeting, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill stopped off 
to review troops in Iceland, and ad- 
dress the Althing (parliament). Then, 
while working on a radio address to 
the Empire, reviewing the meeting, 
Churchill paused for another trans- 
Atlantic conference, this time with 
Canada’s Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, who flew to London. 

Britons welcomed the Roosevelt- 
Churchill eight points, but were more 
interested in specific means to win the 
war. They were cheered by continu- 
ing raids on German cities in which 
high altitude Flying Fortresses par- 
ticipated—raids that sometimes hit as 
many as 10 cities in a single night. 





... Russia: Ukraine Defeats 

The week during which a joint Brit- 
ish-American-Russian “war needs” 
conference was being planned was the 
worst in many for the Soviet armies. 
The German armies in the Ukraine, 
commanded by their top field gen- 
eral, 65-year-old Marshal Karl von 
Rundstedt, who engineered the break- 
through at Sedan last summer, claimed 
to have smashed all the way to the 
Dnieper River. All that was left to 
the Russians, they said, was “a few 
bridgeheads” and the port of Odessa, 
which was expected to fall “within 
days.” At the Black Sea naval base of 
Nikolaev, the Germans said they took 
eight Soviet warships. 


* Harris & Ewing Photo 





International 
Rundstedt Drove to the Dnieper River 


The big question seemed to be, how 
many troops Soviet Marshal Budenny 
had got safely behind the mile-wide 
Dneiper River, where he could make a 
stand. In a special communique, the 
Germans claimed 150,000 square miles 
taken and 77,750 prisoners. 

While the central front remained 
static, fresh German advances in the 
north cut off Russian forces in Es- 
tonia and took the Reich armies to 
within 70 miles of Leningrad. 





..- France: Fealty Oath 


A few weeks ago, when Marshal Pe- 
tain told Frenchmen that their de- 
mocracy was dead and totalitarianism 
and collaboration with Germany was 
France’s future course, he indicated 
his own doubts that a majority of the 
French shared these views. To bol- 
ster his own regime, the aging Marshal 
took immediate action. Throughout 
France a campaign to ferret out and 
arrest Communists began. Numerous 
former senators and deputies were also 
arrested. Severe penalties, including 
death, were decreed for “Communist 
saboteurs.” And Petain demanded 
from all public officials an oath of 
fealty to his own person. Petain de- 
clared: “Either one is for me, or 
against me... The chief of state feels 
himself alone at the head of the state.” 





... Middle East: Preparations 


On the Middle Eastern front, which 
sweeps around the Mediterranean to 
the Black Sea and the Persian Gulf, the 
British expect a German “atonement 
campaign” this winter, to atone for 
their slowness in Russia, if by then the 
Germans have conquered the Ukraine. 
Against this campaign both the Brit- 
ish military and diplomacy were pre- 
paring. 

A joint Brifish-Soviet note gave Iran 
a second warning to get “excessively 
large” hordes of German “tourists” 
out of that country. Hint: if the Ger- 
mans were not out within a week, 
Britain and Russia would move in. 








PATHFINDER 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


Defense officials discuss plans 
tear up abandoned street car and r,)| 
way lines to get steel scrap. Work 
would be done by WPA... @ A, 
Todd-California Yard launched Oce) 
Vanguard, first of 60 ships for Britsiy. 
Maritime Commissioner Emory 5s. 
Land set U. S. goal at two ships 4 
day . . . @ Federal Reserve Banks a; 
ordered to take a census of all foreiyn- 
owned property in the U. S., including 
any in which a foreign country 
person has an interest . . . @ Su- 
preme Court Justice Owen Roberts and 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd were among 
speakers at a unity rally in Ney 
York’s Madison Square Garden, urs- 
ing “loyal support” of government 
measures. “Each day counts,” said 
Roberts. “The destiny of this nation 
may be decided by what we do in thy 
next eight months,” Byrd declared. 


* 7 . 


DEFENSE 


U. S. Army will undertake vast har- 
bor imprevements in Iceland, unde: 
agreement recently reached in Reyk- 
javik . . . @ Curtiss-Wright factor) 
dedicated at Buffalo, N. Y., will pro 
duce 500 military planes a month. Aj 
ceremonies, 2,000th P-40 fighter rolled 
off assembly line . . @© CCC boys, 
200,000 strong, have begun learning 
basic Army drill—but without wea) 
ons, since they are not “in the mili- 
tary establishment” e New 
Mexico will conduct first state-wic 
blackout on Sept. 12 @ Plans 
for repelling any invasion have been 
completed by Joint Canadian-U. S. D: 
fense Board . ® Red Cross and 











Civilian Defense Office plan jointly to 
train 100,000 volunteer nurses’ aides. 


* * * 


AMERICAS & FOREIGN 


All Cuban consuls have been ord: 
ed from German-controlled territori: 
in retaliation for Cuba’s expulsion o! 
German consuls on Fifth Colun 
charges . 
Italian ships in her ports . . . @ A 
outbreak of typhus with 4,108 cas: 
from January to June is raging 
Spain, the worst since 1909 . . . @ Th 
Mexican Textile Workers Union h 
rejected a Japanese offer where! 
Mexico would get silk in exchange f: 
war supplies . . . @ This fall the U.S 
will begin training 404 Latin-Ame! 
ican pilots and 260 mechanics. 


PEOPLE 


The Sons of the American Revol! 
tion have found Winston Churchi!! 
eligible for membership, with thr 
ancestors who fought Britain in th 
Revolutionary War @ Heavy) 
weight Champion Joe Louis and his 
wife were reconciled in court durin 
her suit for divorce ...@® The Duke o 
Kent, King George’s brother, cross: 
from Canada to be a Hyde Park a! 
White House’ visitor. 






. © Argentina will buy 16 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
U. S. Foreign Trade 


Lespite some street fighting going 
on round about, Uncle Sam’s business 
on upper Western Hemisphere Lane 
is getting better and better. What he 
joses out on in certain commodities 
because of the war’s adverse effect on 
foreign markets he more than makes 
up for in others, notably foodstuffs. 
Commerce Department figures ‘show 
that his foreign trade turnover for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 tops 
anything recorded since the lush ’29- 
30 season. His cash register tape re- 
veals $4,050,000,000 rung up in export 
sales, while his import receiving tick- 
ets add up to only $2,925,000,000. 

Only the month of June was disap- 
pointing, with foreign trade slightly 
off both in value and volume. June ex- 
ports of manufactured foodstuffs, 
however, jumped to $28,000,000, high- 
est monthly total since November, 
1930, thanks to substantial lease-lend 
shipments of meats, dairy products, 
and eggs. Moreover, food imports are 
on the increase, having climbed from 
$261,000,000 in the last half of 1940 to 
$365,000,000 in the first six months of 
1941, with coffee, sugar and cocoa 
largely responsible. 

ew 


Railroad Earnings 


Rail traffic figures, that reliable in- 
dex of business activity, continue to 
parallel those of the last war period in 
their rate of climb, A survey just com- 
pleted by the Standard and Poor’s 
Corp. shows that freight movement 
during the first 30 weeks of this year 
increased almost 18 per cent over that 
for the corresponding period in 1940, 
and that passenger revenue for the 
first six months was up 20 per cent. 

While taking into account increased 
costs and markedly higher taxes, the 
report nonetheless predicts that the 
rails will show a much wider average 
earnings gain this year than will be 
recorded by most industrial groups. It 
is estimated that full year railroad net 
may well exceed $500,000,000, approx- 
imately that of 1930. 














Cooperative Gains 


Though America is relatively a new- 
comer to the consumer cooperative 
field, there are indications that she is 
now trying to catch up with her Euro- 
pean neighbors on this score. Accord- 
ing to a study by Dr. H. Haines Turn- 
er, of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, the current impetus was begun 
in the 1930’s when “developments .. . 
‘gain sharpened the economic prob- 
lems of the population, and many peo- 
ple again turned to consumer cooper- 
ation aS a means of attacking these 
problems.” 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated that there were 
3,600 cooperative retail associations in 
the U. S. in 1936, with a total member- 

. 


Random Statistics 


HEY “Keep ‘Em Flying” at 

Randolph Field, Tex. As of 
June 30th, the War Department re- 
ports, planes stationed at Randolph 
Field have flown 39,750,000 miles in 
265,619 hours—equal to one and one- 
half times around the globe every 
24 hours... @ Production of eggs 


per chicken on farms in 1940 show- 
ed an increase of one-third since 


1909 . . @ Gross revenues of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
systems are expected to show a 75 
per cent increase for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 over the previous 
fiscal year. For nine months end- 
ing in March revenues were %21,434,- 
660, compared with $17,533,592 for 
the entire previous year . 
on 





$182,685,000. On the basis o. another 
suvery made that same year, the Farm 
Credit Administration found some 
1,400 additional associations purchas- 
ing supplies for farmers on a cooper- 
ative basis. Their membership exceed- 
ed 500,000 and their business amount- 
ed to $200,000,000. 

Cooperatives in this country repre- 
sent as yet only a fractional part of 
the national economy, however, while 
in the Scandinavian countries, one- 
third of the total population belong to 
cooperative groups. Moreover, it has 
been estimated that 70,000,000 persons 
in 39 countries are members of co- 
operatives which do an annual busi- 
ness of several billion dollars, 

SE eee 
Briefs 


gq Weekly earnings of employees in 
manufacturing industries increased 3.1 
per cent during the month ended June 
15, while living costs for the following 
30-day period rose six-tenths of one 
per cent, according to a report by 
Secretary of Labor. Perkins. 


@ Chicago’s three week fall market 
opening resulted in orders for $30,- 
000,000 worth of apparel and general 
merchandise, largest volume since 1929. 








Science Facts 


ECAUSE jackrabbits and cattle 
prefer the same grasses, Agri- 
culture experiments of the Federal 
Northern Plains field station at 
Mandan, N. D., are using jackrabbits 
as “guinea pigs” to test various 
strains and mixtures of range grass 
, . @ People under shelter, espe- 
cially in large buildings, are prac- 
tically “immune” to lightning; 
about 90 per cent of the annual 400- 
some deaths by lightning occur in 
rural districts and open spaces 
where exposure hazard is greatest 
@ Casein, a milk’ product, 

is now being used to seal the bores 
of deep oil wells against seepage of 
ground water. The casein is pump- 
ed into the well along with mud; 
then the mud is pumped out and a 
formaldehyde solution is pumped 
in. It hardens the casein into a 
facing that will withstand pressures 
of 5,000 pounds per square inch, 
























SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 





How Drunk? 


“But, officer, I only had a couple of 
beers.” This time-honored plea in 
drunken driving cases may lose its 
point if tests recently made at Ridge- 
field, Conn., State Police barracks are 
put into universal use. In court the 
oflicer may produce a driver's ‘colori- 
meter tube” to prove his drunkenness. 

The tube is part of the alcoholo- 
meter, joint invention of a Yale physi- 
ologist, Dr. Leon Greenberg, and en- 
gineer, Prof. Frederic W. Keator. The 
device is the same size and as easy to 
operate as a table radio. The suspect 
breathes into a detachable colorimeter 
tube, containing a starch solution. His 
alcoholic breath turns it blue. An elec- 
tric eye scans blueness off as percent- 
age points of alcohol in the blood. 

The American Medical Association 
recently set 0.15 per cent as the intox- 
ication point, with 0.05 to 0.15 as the 
zone of tolerance, In the Ridgefield 
tests, two ounces of whiskey over an 
hour scored a sober 0.03, while a quart 
and one-half of beer scored 0.06. One 
subject who drank two martinis, ate 
three sandwiches, then downed a 
straight rye and two rye _ highballs 


“scored only 0.1. But the “guinea pig” 


who downed six rye highballs whirled 


the needle to a staggering 0.3. 
OE  —— 


Jelly For Blood 


One of the serious results of loss of 
blood, either in war wounds or acci- 
dents, is the rapid decline in blood 
pressure, and the loss of a medium in 
which self-replenishing red and white 
corpuscles may circulate. Thus blood 
plasma and other substitutes have 
been devised to use in transfusions in- 
stead of whole blood, which must be 
type and is hard to keep. 

Four doctors at Henry Ford Hos- 
pital, Detroit, have recently described 
a new blood substitute—pectin, the 
ingredient which makes fruit jelly 
jell, and water. Because blood actual- 
ly is thicker than water, the pectin, 
which can be cheaply extracted from 
citrus fruit, is added to double-dis- 
tilled water, together with certain 
salts. The resulting fluid, they report, 
rivals real blood in viscosity and os- 
motic pressure. F 

_ =e 


Capsules 

Gg A hard wax suitable for auto, 
shoe and furniture polish can be ob- 
tained from Arkansas Green Lint cot- 
ton, Agriculture Department research 
shows. 


q A new planetary nebula, a cloud 
of gas which derives its light from a 
star in its center, has been discovered 
by Dr. Paul W. Merrill, of Mt. Wilson 
Observatory. Though it is approach- 
ing the earth at 338,000 miles an hour 
it is so distant that its light requires 
10,000 years to reach us. 
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HERE is rejoicing this week in 300 

homes of the nation as Winners 
in PATHFINDER’S recently concluded 
“AMERICA FIRST” Contest are announc- 
ed. Cash awards totaling $8,000 have 
been distributed to 300 winners in 39 
states of the Union and the District of 
Columbia. 

First honors, and a check for $2,500, 
go to Mrs. Helen E. Griffith, of Tallmadge, 
Ohio, who turned in a perfect set of 
answers. A native of Indiana, where she 
was born in the “gay 90’s,” Mrs. Griffith 
is not a “professional.” Though she has 
long been interested in contests, this is 
her first real win. She modestly credits 
Akron’s excellent reference library with 
helping her (Tallmadge is a suburb of 
Akron). No doubt, however, her long 
experience (14 years) as a teacher of 
Americanization Classes in Akron had 
much to do with it. Before resigning two 
years ago she had held positions in the 
department of education of the Goodrich 
and Goodyear rubber companies as well 
as with the Akron Board of Education— 
most of which was Americanization work 
or teaching mathematics and civics at 
night to employed boys and girls. 

Several ties were encountered for sec- 
ond prize and for subsequent awands. 
This necessitated submission of a sec- 
ond set of 50 questions, according to the 
rules of the contest, and caused an un- 
avoidable delay in bringing computation 
for winners to a close. 

Results of the second set brought out 
a tie for second prize between Arthur 
Santmier, Swampscott, Mass., and Mrs. 
Anna B. Leighty, Phillips, Wis. Instead 
of taking another set of questions, as 
provided in the contest rules, these two 
contestants agreed to divide the sum of 
the second and third prizes. Since he 
entered the contest early, Mr. Santmier 
receives $1,500 and Mrs. Leighty $1,000. 

In the run-off Paul Phillipe of Bur- 
lington, Ind., and E. N. Hill, Humboldt, 
Kans., came out even and tied up the 
fourth and fifth prizes. Again the two 
contenders agreed to divide the sum of 
these two awards and receive $400 each. 

Sixth “eye went to Mrs. Lyla Little, 
Hollis, N. H.; and M. C. Martinson, Palo 
Alto., Cal., who received $100 each. 

Cash prizes of $50 were won by Mrs. 
H. W. Davies, Erie, Pa.; Thomas D. Hod- 
gin, Howe, Tex.; Miss Anita Nye, Char- 
lotte, Mich.; Mrs. A..R. Smith, Columbus, 
Ohio; Mrs. Florence Smith, Lynchburg, 
Va.; and Aline Pineau, Broussard, La. 

The names of 50 winners of $10 prizes 
and 240 winners of $5 prizes appear 
below. 

The “AMERICA FIRST” Contest was 
an outstanding success from the view- 
point of historical education and reader 
enthusiasm. The excellence of the ma- 
jority of sets returned indicates a broad 
knowledge of American history, the Con- 
stitution and civil government among 
PATHFINDER readers, as well as a de- 
sire for more knowledge of the U. S. 

All contestants have been sent a beau- 





‘AMERICA FIRST” CONTEST WINNER 





Mrs. Griffith Won Grand Prize of $2,500 














hoped those who fell short o{ 4 
prizes feel themselves amply cy, 
sated by the additional know] «ge g 
pation gained through their pargjih. 
tion. Judging of the contest qypellllheca ¢ 
and suggested answers was done py 
leading university history depart °, 
heads so that the utmost trut)h apgfiie=. } 
curacy would be assured. Ma 













































TEN DOLLAR PRIZE WINNERS 


Edwin R. Amos Burning Springs, W. \ Phd “w 
nold, —. Ky.; Mrs. Margaret Baringer. Coy oder 
Ohio; W. N. Bomesberger, Cambridge, Oh A pries - 
ley, Howe, Texas; Mrs. Helena Brown, Clin Me 
lie Cobb, Hibbing, Minn.; Mrs. Walter W. « ( ae 
bus, Ohio; Hazel Rawson Collins, Hibbing. Minn at 
ter G. Daiber, Chicago, Ill.; Roscoe DL . — 
Ohio; J. T. England, Fort Spring, W. Va > 0} 
Fahey, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. John Fergu C ber E 
Ohio; Florence Fishell, Chicago, IIl.; Goldie Hy . Ol 
Brookville, Ohio; Loral F. Gwaltney, Roac! In ’ 

Alma Harlan, Marlin, Texas; Mattie L lan ST 
lin, Texas; Mattie O. Haskins, Pratt, Kan Mrs, BE urine’ 
E. Hirsch, Chicago, Tl; Myrtle Hutson, U: Her 
Jessie Keister, Huntington, W. Va.; Phil K oo 
Kans.; Bessie McComb, Middletown, Ohio; Ella P , i 
tin, Shippensburg, Pa.; David Newbe Ke a 
Wis.; Pvt. George Nickerson, Chanute Field, 1 Ps 
Nickerson, Nickerson, Minn.; Mrs. E. V. 0% Pere 
Mattapan, Mass.; Cecile Pineau, Broussar 


Eugene Pineau, Broussard, La.; Geneal Prather MR: Le 
lington, Ind.; Mrs. J. R. Reynolds, Trinity, Tex Ro 
H. Rhodes, Humboldt, Kans.; S. E. Scates, Mal xe} 
Tenn.; 3 a re Shea, Denver, Colo.; Percival Cc 
Corona, L. I Y.; Louella EB. Smith, X: 0 Evel! 


Roy B. oun’ Jr., Lynchburg, Va.; Th: ibper 
Helena, Mont.; Bess Tiison Sprinkle, Weaverville, F 
Ed. L. Stelling, Augusta, Ga.; A. DB. Streitn } = 





. . : ‘ ml. M. i , OL: oe 
tifully illuminated wall motto bearing Alilance, Ohio; Sheila E. Touhy. ‘Srattnpen. Ne eS 
“Thao anil “e ” Tulleys, Glendale, Cal.; Mary Walker, Horn Lake inh 
rhe American’s Creed. Alta Warren, Glendale, Cal.; Mrs. G. A. Wilson, gre 
PATHFINDER wishes to thank all con- ™#<b-: ©. E. Yetman, Plainfield, N. J. h, Te 
testants for their aid, cooperation and i eal mete omy oe Syed Geor 
° ena » ce) a.5 . ° Acker, Mi 

good will throughout the contest. Of park "Ga: Minnie 0. Ament, Rochester. \. ¥: Mae Mr 
course, all cannot win. However, it is {mga genes Nate: By 7 peney,, Hancshegmmecon 

9 
ere s How the Judgem: 
_ 
QUESTION PROPER ANSWER 

1. Which state is nicknamed ‘‘The Sucker State’’? (5) Illinois Whi 
2. Who was the only President born west of the Mis- (3) Hoover adopt 
sissippi River? tion? 

3. Who said “Millions for defense, but not one cent (6) Charles Pinckney Who 
for tribute’’? { Pi 
4. Who first founded a Republican Party in the United (2) Thomas Jefferson eed 
ates? i 
5. Which was the ninth state to ratify the Constitution? (3) New Hampshire ne 
6. Who was the ablest public financier in American This question and all answers discarded "Ew}, 
history? judges on ground that answers could be ¢o State 
as based on opinion. Exec! 
7. Who was called the ‘Father of the Constitution”? (1) James Madison In | 
8 Name one fort captured in battle from the British (1) Ticonderoga Uni 


during the War for Independence without an Amer- 

ican shot being fired. 

Name one President who was offered a crown as 

“King of America.”’ 

10. Who was principally responsible for making Wash- 
ington the nation’s capital? 

11, Which President of the United States in taking the 
oath of office swore he would ‘‘maintain’”’ the Con- 
stitution instead of “‘protect’’ it? 

12. How many states of the Union bar the Communist 
Party from the ballot? 

13. Which President was a proprietor of a liquor-sell- 
ing tavern before he became Chief Executive of the 
United States? 


14, ahr was the second town founded in New Eng- 
and 

15. Where is the “Shades of Death’? Swamp? 

16. What section of the country once sought admis- 
sion to the Union as a state named “Franklin’’? 

17. Who was America’s greatest orator in Congress 
before Daniel Webster? 


18. How many justices sat on the first Supreme Court 
Bench of the United States? 

19. Who was the foremost writer to oppose adoption 
of the Constitution by the states? 

20. Who was the oldest delegate to the Philadelphia Con- 
stitutional Convention? 

21. Which is the wéakest department of our Govern- 
ment as founded by the framers of the Constitution? 

22. Who were the “Midnight Judges’’? 

23. Which department of Government deals most direct- 
ly with individual citizens? 

24. Where did union of church and state first exist in 
the coionies or in ent United be oe 

25. What statesman direc ~~ 

te 


responsible for the ‘Gectten et Pea fferson to 
the Presidency? 


@ 


Wh 
the |] 


(3) George Washington For 


fam¢ 


(1) Alexander Hamilton Whe 


(6) Taft 


(6) Twelve 


(3) Lincoln 


(4) Salem 


(5) In Pennsylvania 
(8) Tennessee 


(4) Fisher Ames 
(6) Six 
(1) Richard Henry Lee 


(1) Benjamin Franklin 


(5) The judiciary WI 
(5) Federal judges appointed by President Jobo ‘4g! 
(1) The Post Office Department. wr) 
(2) In Massachusetts Bay. Whe 
(5) Alexander Hamilton at 
ree} 
Sou 










































ah, Cal.; Bernade Wis.: Her 
p Bradley, |. Brooke, Lumberport, W. Va.; W. T- 
rt ers, Amarillo, Tex.; Mrs. E. M. Browning, Halls 


St. Albans, W. Va.; Alice and 
Y.; Radolie Bussey, Detroit, 


N. 
ll, Reading, Pa. 


Mrs. Prank B. Car 


Elizabeth Brucker, 
Burns, Rome, 










































































Wled 

te nder S. Carlson, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Paul Carrico, 
ell “chs: Mrs. Roger Carter, Coloma, Mich.; Shelly 
“lor. Brookville, Ohio; Jay Chaffee, St. Albans, Vt.; 
est q 4 Childs, Gray, Ga.; Zimri Chilton, Tulsa, Okla.; 
; : P. Clarke, Memphis, Tenn.; Josephine Collins, 
done by city, Kans.; Charles Roy Cox, Columbus, Ohio; 
wall le, Jr., Spi eld, Mass.; Mary Louise 
. = Mauston, Wis.; Regina Lowell Czajkowska, Mt. 
rul a.; P. L. Davis, Buffalo, o.; Charles Day, 
ev. Cal.; Oliver M. Deakens, Auburn, Nebr.; Amy 
May, Clifton Springs, N. ¥.; Floyd EB, Dewhirst, 
cower. Cal.; Mrs. Gilbert Diehl, Butler, Pa.; Charles 

effenback, Tenafly, N. J. 
4. Dobberstein, Dayton, Ohio; D. C. Donohoe, 
Mass.; Alice E. Dooley, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mary 
INERS Dunlap, Austin, Texas; Luther Egge, Auburndale, 
. Mrs. Roy Einsel, Greensburg, Kans.; Mary Ellis, 
v. urino, Cal.; Stella C. Enlow, Denver, Colo.; Ray- 
= ley, Carlisle, Pa.; B. C. Ervin, Darlington, S. C.; 
Oh: Teonard Evans, Sandstone, Minn.; Nellie C. Faus- 
Clinton, Melicnester, Pa.; Ruth G. Fleming, West View, Pa.;G. J. 
W. Curlis, g die. Northwood, Iowa; F. D. Freeborn, Knoxville, 
bing, Minn WM \faude E. Geiger, Farmersville, Ohio; William E. 
> Dowell, Me Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. W. H. Gillespie, Middle- 
Va.; Mary } Ohio; Therese Gosselin, Bellingham, Mass.; Mrs. 
‘gu C tor E. Green, Redlands, Cal.; C. M. Griffith, Tall- 
} Goldie Fy Ohio; Seward Gwaltney, Rushville, Ind.; James 
dachdale, T Je. Ironton, Ohio; Mrs. J. T. Hallford, Llano, Texas; 
L. Harlan {Me fiawkins, Bay Minette, Ala.; Mrs. W. H. Hawkins, 
Kan I Minette, Ala.; Christine S. Hellen, Alexandria, Va.; 
» U1 "2, Henry, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Ira Hines, Clare, Mich.; 
il Kelle idine L. Holcomb, Deyton, Ohio; Martin J. Howard, 
hio; Ella P.y N. Y.; Mrs. Lena Hudson, Milton Jct., Wis.; 
wberry, Kallen D, Hughes, Lincoln, Nebr.; Dolores Hutson, Union- 
Piel Pa.: Jesse EB. Hutson, Uniontown, Pa.; W.'E. Hut- 
E. 0'0 ytown, Pa.; H. Iekel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wil- 
ass a nes, Montebello, Cal.; D. P. Keaugh, Mattapan, 





al Pr her, Lena b. Keister, Hunti n, W. Va.; Warren G. 


rinit ex , Rockhill, S. C.; Dorothy Kelley, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Scates, M Kelley, Rochester, N. ¥.; E. Ketcham, Brooklyn, 
D. 5 _ Percival C. E. Knowles, Dallas, Texas; B. Kriegal, Chicago, 
L, Xe OWE Evelyn M. Larson, Moline, Ill.; N. E. Lawrence, 
> The r, Colo.; Clarence A. Leal, San Francisco, Calif.; 








on John Leddick, Holland, Mich. 

rington Leigh, Los Angeles, Cal.; George W. Leighty, 
s, Wis.; Mrs. L. J. Leisk, Lakewood, Ohio; Mrs. 
e, Atlantic City, N. J.; Mrs. Marie Lion, 
a, Pa.; Mrs. Leonard Liska, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
le, Nashua, N. H.; Mrs. James N. Ludlum, Fort 
rexas; Irene B. Lyons, Ludlow, Mass.; Walter E. 
idlow, Mass.; A. G. McCaffrey, Toledo, Ohio; 
rge McCague, Newton Falls, Ohio; W. E. Mc- 
Middletown, Ohio; F. M. McConnell, Fayetteville, 
Mrs. F. M. McConnell, Fayetteville, Ark:; George 
cConnell, Fayetteville, Ark.; Mrs. George L. McCon- 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Dorothy McGaffey, Milwaukee, 






















QUESTION 


Which state plan of Federal government was finally 
adopted by the Philadelphia Constitutional Conven- 
tion? 

Who was Secretary of the Treasury in the Cabinet 
{ President Wiltiam Henry Harrison? 

Who was the first Secretary of the Navy in the 
Cabinet of an American President? 


Which is the last state to have been admitted to 
the Union? 
discarded "Who was the youngest President of the United 
ould be co States at the time of taking the oath as Chief 
Executive? 
In how many states at the formation of the 
Union did Negroes have the right to vote? 
Who rendered the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the Dred Scott Case? 
For what did the historical John Brown become 
lamous? 
Where was the National Democratic Convention held 
Which was the only Northern state whose popular 
' vent against Lincoln in 18607 
Wt re was the present Republican Party officially 
was the author of the Kansas-Nebraska legis- 
preceding the Civil War? 
W state through its political turmoil was 
‘ bleeding’’? 
When was the first Atlantic cable laid? 
Wt was the declared purpose of Lincoln’s proclam- 
4 ulling out treops in 18617 
Wt was the second state to secede from the 
How many lives were lost on both sides in the Con- 
ie siege of Fort Sumter? 
" was blood first shed in the Civil War? 
H any people are represented by each member 
House of Representatives of Congress? 
N a Presidential power under the Constitution 
we has never been exercised by a President. 
What was the primary purpose of President Lincoln 
® prosecuting the Civil War? 
ent John S@ag Wt is the only amendment to the Constitution 


‘o have been ratified by state conventions? 

Which was the second major battle of the Civil War? 
Who was the only senator from the seceded states 
who remained loyal to the Union in 18617 


. what valuation did President Lincoln propose 
Sere the slaves y purchasing them from the 
outhern slave 


D. 


Platte, La.; 
Mae Miller, 
ony Lauderdale, Fla.; Mrs. Mary D. 

r, 
abeth Moller, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. V. 
Conn.; 


Wis.; Gerard W. Mi Hyde Park, Mass.; Miss 
Dehlia McMahon, >. Minn.; L. A. McMann, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. Cora M 

Kans.; May McQueen, New 
Maass, Montgomery, Ala.; ward E. Marinaro, New- 


hton, Pa.; Mrs. Edwina 


N. J.;_ Florence Marks, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. C. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. Belle Mayeux, Wille 
John Thomas Meadors, Clio, S. C.; Edna 
Fountaintown, Ind.; John G. Miller, Jr., 
Mitchell, Ann Ar- 
Mittler, Los Angeles, Cal.; Eliz- 
Morgan, Noank, 
Augustus V. Morgan, Noank, Conn.; Guy 


Mich.; Harry R. 
Mrs. 


Mundhenk, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Laura Mussehl, Chicago, 


Ill.; 


Harry H. Myers, Sharon, Pa.; T. W. Neal, Chicago, 


lll.; Dr. Andrew Neison, Iron Mountain, Mich.; Dr. H 
E. Newsam, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Gail O’Connor, Den- 
ver, Colo.; James W. Ogburn, Rural Hall, N. C.; Helen 
Estelle Olson, Cannon Falls, Minn.; Jay Ostrander, De- 


troit, Mich.; 


Jessie L. Overdorff, Grand Island, Nebr.; 


William R. Overdorff, Grand Island, Nebr.; C. J. Palmer, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Palmer, Chicago, Ill.; Willard H. Per- 
ham, Shushan, N. Y. 


Albany, 


. Marian Pierstorff, Columbus, Ohio; Hanna Pine, 
N. Y.; Lulie V. Poehlman, Stokle, Il.; Mrs. 


Alice Presnall, Salida, Cal.; Nellie Rayl, Kokomo, Ind.; 


Earl Repsumer, Chicago, Ill.; Emmet B. 


Robinet, Clare, 


Mich.; Mrs. Viola Robinson, Denton, Texas; Reba Rudd, 


Howe, 


Texas; Charles F. Rudman, Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio; Henry C. Rudman, Ironton, Ohio; Mrs. William W. 


Rush, Greenville, S. C.; 


Mary 8S. Rutt, Elizabethtown, 


Pa.; Joseph Rybacki, Imperial, Pa.; Mrs. Stella Rybacki, 


Imperial, Pa.; 
nie L. Sanborn, Tilton, N. 
scott, Mass.; 
Hazei 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. C. 
Cal.; 
City, 


Byron F. Salisbury, Norton, Kans.; Lin- 
H.; Alice Santmier, Swamp- 
Henry W. Saxe, Gilmanton, N. H.; Mrs. 
Schaefer, Cambridge, Ohio; Adam J. Scheuer, 
. Schilbred, San Francisco, 


; Mrs. Sara Schwartz, Chicago, Ml.; Ethel Scott, Bird 


Kans.; Helen Shepard, Knoxville, Tenn.; Jack 


Sherman, Clinton Corners, N. Y.; Mrs. Carl G. Simpson, 
Ploral Park, N. Y.; Mrs. Alpha Smith, Greencastle, Ind.; 


Arthur R. 


Smith, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Curruth R. 


Smith, Montgomery, Ala.; H. D. Smith, Tacoma, Wash.; 


H. 


. Smith, Roanoke, Va.; H. Myron Smith, Blooming- 


ton, Ind.; M. A. Smith, Xenia, Ohio; Mrs. Robbie Smith, 
Arlington, Va.; Mrs. Jos. G. Springer, Reading, Pa.; Dr. 


Charles U. Sprinkle, Weaverville, N. 


C.; Laurence Sprin- 


kle, Weaverville, N. C.; Ida Stanish, West Allis, Wis.; Mrs. 
M. A. Stein, Hillside, N. J.; Walter Steininger, Milwaukee, 


Wis.; Mrs. Teckla J. 


Stelling, Augusta, Ga.; Mrs. R. E. 


Stephenson, West Palm Beach, Fla.; Charles E. Stone, 


Moulton, Mont.; Harry Streff, Lead, 8S. 
eee. Keithsburg, Tl.; 


Dak.; Mrs. Wm. 
Mary Lee Talbot, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Cal.; M. Thomas, 


Ethel P. Thill, 


Randolph, Wis. 


H 


8S. Thompson, Atlanta, Ga.; John L. Thompson, 


Kankakee, Tll.; Mrs. R. Tichenor, Hillside, N. J.; O. H. 
Tilson, Ashville, N. C.; Katharine Toomey, Beresford, 


S. Dak.; Mrs. R. 
P, gegle. 
Jr., Fort Meade, S. Dak.;’ Mrs. W. 
Ark.; 


w. 


B. Truckenmiller, McMinnville, Oreg.; 
Jonesboro, Ark.; Maj. Wm. P. Tuggle, 
P. Tuggle, Jonesboro, 


Mrs. Florence K. Ulrich, Bellevue, Pa.; Paul K. 


Ulrich, Bellevue, Pa.; Eugene Hobart Upton, Washington, 


D. C.; Mrs. W. 
Wagner, Pukwana, 8S. 


H. Vossman, Beloit, Kans.; Charles 8. 
Dak.; Mrs. William Wallace, Lake 


City, Minn.; Mrs. Blanche Walsh, Kokomo, Ind.; Brida 


Walsh, Kokomo, Ind.; Corp. 
Croft, S. C.; Mrs. 

Vivian E. 
Brookville, 
W. Wenger, Brookville, Ohio; Mrs. Gladys R. 


R. 


(5) 


(4) 
(3) 
(5) 
(2) 


(6) 
(2) 
(5) 
(6) 


(1) 


(1) 
(5) 


(4) 
(1) 


(6) 
(2) 


(3) 
(5) 


(2) 
(3) 
(8) 


(6) 
(2) 


(5) 


Robert G. Washington, Camp 
L. A. Watson, Rapid City, S. Dak.; 
Watson, Grizzly Flats, Cal.; D. W. Wenger, 
Ohio; Emma J. Wenger, Brookville, — 

te, 








swered the Questions 


PROPER ANSWER 


The Virginia Plan. 


Thomas Ewing 
Benjamin Stoddert 
Arizona 

Theodore Roosevelt 


Eleven 

Chief Justice Taney 

For murdering pro-slavery men in Kansas. 
In Charleston, 8S. C. 

New Jersey 


This question and all answers discarded by the 
judges on ground that stating of the question and 
two or more suggested answers might be suscept- 
ible of controversy. 

Stephen A. Douglas 

Kansas 


In 1858 
To put down insurrection 


in certain states. 
Mississippi 
None 


Baltimore 
Approximately three hundred thousand. 


Power to adjourn Congress. 
To preserve the Union. 
The twenty-first 


Wilson’s Creek 
Andrew Johnson 


Four bundred dollars each. 


Blacksville, W. Va.; Everett Wilcox, Wittensville, Ky.; 
Grace Wilcox, Wittensville, Ky.; Rosa S. Wilcox, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Hannah V. Wildermuth, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa.; Bernice E. Willey, Norwich, Cormn.; Cleston Wil- 
liams, Norwalk, Cal.; Margaret A. Williams, Newport, 
R. I.; Mrs. H. D. Wilson, Marshfield, Oreg.; Mrs. Daw- 
son Wischmeier, Surchard, Nebr.; Mrs. Laura L. Woods, 
Whittier, Cal.; Harold J. Wright, Fairmont, Minn; 
Lenora H. Wright, Fairmont, Minn.; Mrs. Fred Wuerl, 
Great Palls, Mont.; Robert Yealon, Chicago, Ill.; Elize 
abeth C, Yowell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BS 


PRICE CONTROL— 


(Continued from page 4) 


designate how much shall be paid for 
manufactured goods, farm produce and 
rental charges . . . From the fixing 
of prices it seems only a short but in- 
evitable step to the fixing of wage levels 
... Material costs plus wage charges are 
the basic factors in determining prices. 
Once prices are fixed wages, too, must be 
controlled. And then what becomes of 
our flaunted differences from the rigid 
controls of lands across the ocean?” 
Lands across the ocean, in the war or 
out, have some form of price control, 
usually of a flexible type allowing prices 
to vary guardedly with conditions. Those 
in a major war effort, like Germany and 
Britain, also have wage control and ra- 
tioning or “allocations through priori- 
ties.” Price control also generally in- 
cludes the power to control supply—buy 
and sell, license dealers, requisition priv- 
ate inventories and prohibit accumula- 
tion of stocks. Germany, familiar with 
inflation, adopted rigid controls in 1936, 
and her cost of living rise has been held 
to only five per cent. Britain, clamping 
down after the rise had started, has suf- 
fered a rise of 30 per cent. Japan, with 
price control but with no related fiscal 
policy, has had prices go up 20 per cent. 
Canada has held the increase to about 
10 per cent. The countries are fighting 
inflation. 
America’s cost of living has gone up 
nearly seven per cent since the European 
yar started, but the rate has shown a 
gradual acceleration and is now close to 
one per cent a month. Wage increases of 
23.3 per cent and a food price rise of 9.5 
per cent in the last year, with wholesale 
prices soaring 10 per cent in the last half 
year, are rapidly pulling up living costs, 
Henderson and the President urged the 
need of prompt action to stop a threat of 
runaway prices. But the House decided 
to wait and watch for a month, while 
taking a little vacation. We shall soon 
know which side was right. 


a 
ANY OTHER NAME? 


teinhold A. SKELTON is a funeral 
director at ElmHURST, N. Y. 
L. G. WALDROP lives at. CLEAR- 


WATER, Fla., and collects odd names. 

EARLY & MOOR are sausage casing 
specialists at Boston, Mass. 

S. O. SHORT is a pilot for the North- 
east Airlines, but he is over six feet tall, 

Adam GOODE, shoemaker, operates in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Before her marriage Mrs. Edith 
SHEETZ was Edith WHITE. When she 
married Wm. L. SHEETZ, she says, they 
became The WHITE-SHEETZ Co., under 
which name they published music. Now 
she is proprietor of the SHEETZ Doll 
Hospital at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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EDITORIAL 





Army Morale 


S THE Army’s morale good or bad? 

Some publications have sent re- 
porters to camps to tind poor morale, 
and they found it. Morale officers have 
disguised themselves and associated 
with soldiers to question them, and 
they reported the morale good. 

The Army has morale officers now 
whose work is to keep the men in- 
terested and entertained when off 
duty. In fact, more has been done for 
the moral and physical welfare of this 
army, by both officials and civilians, 
than for any army in the world at any 
time before. There has been some nat- 
ural and human grumbling, of course. 
Napoleon’s best soldiers were called 
“Grognards”—growlers, A fellow often 
feels better after “blowing off.” But 
officials who ought to know, and who 
have sought to know, assert that Army 
morale is good. 

There has no doubt been a little 
feeling of “uselessness,”’ since no 
enemy is in sight, but if a call came 
our boys would fight as one man. Some 
possibly do not clearly see the Gov- 
ernment’s objective—to have a trained 
army available if and when needed in 
this critical period in world history. 
But they will understand in time and 
willingly do their part—with a little 
growling. 


q 
Curb Prices Now 


ETWEEN 1915 and 1918 prices of 

necessities in the United States 
practically doubled. Wheat went from 
96 cents a bushel to $2.05; cotton jump- 
ed from 11.2 cents a pound to 28.9 
cents; beef went from $8.40 a hun- 
dred pounds to $14.65. The dollar at 
the end of the First World War had 
a purchasing power of 48 cents. The 
war cost the United States 15 billion 
dollars extra because of the rise in 
prices. 

That was inflation—“mild” inflation. 
And when deflation followed business 
firms had to write down the value of 
their inventories by 11 billion dollars. 
There were many cases of bankruptcy 
—many suicides. 

The European nations learned a les- 
son from the inflations of the last war. 
All of them now, even those not fight- 
ing, have adopted price control for the 
present emergency. And they are mak- 
ing it work. There is, as yet, no seri- 
ous inflation in Europe. 

America is the only country engaged 
in heavy military production which 
has no price control system (see page 
3). Our prices have behaved pretty 
well so far, though wails are begin- 
ning to be heard over the mounting 





Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


But He’s Not on Duty Yet 


cost of groceries. Our living costs 
have gone up about seven per,cent and 
food costs 12 per cent according to 
statistics, but a large part of the in- 
crease has occurred in the last two or 
three months. In other words, the 
sharp rise appears to be beginning 
after a long slow start—just as it did 
during the last war. 


“Faced now with the prospect of 
inflationary price advances, legislative 
action can no longer prudently be 
postponed,” said the President to Con- 
gress on July 30. In the middle of 
August Price Administrator Henderson 
warned the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that unless a price 
control bill was passed swiftly it 
would be too late to prevent inflation. 
Yet the Committee members decided 
they would stop and rest for a month. 


The Committee may justify its con- 
tention that the measure should have 
careful study; it may fairly argue that 
changes should be made in the pro- 
posed setup and methods, but it will 
be difficult to defend its action of put- 
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ting off a job of the utmost urgency j) 
order to take a ry*t. It may be , 
extremely costly va« ition for the ave; 
age American citizen. 

The situation is pretty much lik 
that of a policeman who would ab; 
don his job of directing traffic at , 
busy corner. Confusion, danger and 
slowing-down of progress would r, 
sult. Drivers are perfectly willing :,, 
obey the traffic directions or signal, 
and when the rules are drawn up ani 
applied a smooth movement of trafii: 
results. But if all drivers are left i. 
their own devices some will rush in, 
others will hold back, the most pru- 
dent will get tangled up and all wil! 
suffer. 

All Americans would be willing to 
observe price control regulations that 
apply to all alike. They can easily se 
the necessity. Every patriot would 
like to avoid inflation, for the good of 
the country if not for himself. But as 
long as there are no rules about it the 
public can only stumble along. And 
while our Congressmen are fishing or 
golfing, prices and costs are going u) 
every day, every hour, every minut: 

Now is the time for action before 
this vicious spiral gets out of contro! 








BY THE WAY— 








Japan may no longer be good at face 
saving, but she has certainly kept he: 
cheek, 

a ae 

But then General Sherman didn’t 
know what an air raid or a blitzkrieg 
was like. 

—~]— 


The name of the new Senator from 
South Carolina is Peace. There is nat- 
urally curiosity as to which side of 
the war question he will line up on. 


That new tax bill is going to make 
“reducing” fashionable where it wil! 
really hurt—in the pocketbook. 


—_{}— 


While the British keep their “thumbs 
up,” Hitler has his down, with all con 
tinental Europe squirming beneath it. 


—fj-— 


“Keep ’em Flying” is now the na- 
tional slogan of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. Some day this expression ma) 
supplant such commonplace phrases 
as “I’ll be seeing you.” But before 
we can be sure of keeping ’em flying 
we'll have to get more and more and 
more of ’em flying. 


—_t)— 
Congressmen ought to be exper! 


fence fixers if experience in wire pull- 
ing counts for anything. 


—_}— 


Man, they say, is made of dust... Bul 
some women think it is gold. 
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ANSWER IS— 














How much of the world is covered by 
water? 


e Almost 72 per cent. The super- 
ficial area of the earth includes ap- 
proximately 139,440,000 square miles of 
ocean and 57,510,000 square miles of 
land, on Which there are approximate- 
ly a million square miles of lake and 
river surface. It is estimated that the 
oceans of the earth contain 323,000,000 
cubic miles of water. The deepest 
place is the Milwaukee Depth north of 
Puerto Rico, 30,246 feet. The average 
depth of the ocean below sea level is 
12,450 feet, or about five times the 
average height of land above sea level. 


* * * 


What is the -difference between absorp- 
tion and adsorption? 


e Toabsorb means to suck up, drink 
in or imbibe, as a sponge or blotting 
paper absorbs water; in physics it 
means the transformation of radiant 
energy, aS the earth absorbs energy 
from the sun. Adsorption is the ad- 
hesion of a thin layer of molecules of 
gas, liquid, etc., to the surface of solid 
bodies with which they come in con- 
tact. It might be said that the average 
man’s living expenses absorb all his 
income; he is lucky if he adsorbs a 
small part of it. 


. . . 


What was the smallest salary check re- 
ceived by a dollar-a-year man on the re- 
cent July 1 payday? 


@ The smallest individual check is 
believed to have gone to Randolph 
Paul, adviser to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply. He 
received two checks, one for $1, for 
the year July 1, 1940 to July 1, 1941, 
and another for two cents, to cover 
services performed between June 25, 
1940 and the beginning of the last 
fiscal year. 


* * * 


Where is Vichy, France? 


e Vichy, the capital of unoccupied 
France, is a town in central France in 
the department of Allier on the right 
bank of the Allier river. It is just 
ibove the forty-sixth degree of lati- 
tude, 200 miles south and slightly east 
f Paris. Although it has never been 
a large ciy, it has been known since 
the time of the Romans for its min- 
eral waters, and has long been a fa- 
nour French health resort. 


How much was the President's salary 
when Lincoln was in office? When was 
it raised to $75,000? 


@ The First Congress fixed the Pres- 
dent’s salary at $25,000 a year, and 
this law remained in force during the 
Lincoln administration and during 
Grant’s first administration. In March, 
1873, however, on the last day of 
(irant’s first term, Congress increased 


Word Origins 


Slogan: This very word, the out- 
standing example of which today is 
“Vv” (for Victory), written and 
sounded throughout Britain and the 
German-conquered countries, is 
plain Gaelic. It is made up of two 
words, sluagh — an army, and 
ghairm—a call, and has for its 
original meaning “an army cry.” The 
sluagh-ghairm, or slogan, was the 
war cry or gathering word of a 
Highland clan in Scotland. Hence 
its application to any rallying or 
battle cry. 


the salary of the President to $50,000. 
It was increased to the present figure 
of $75,000 a year the day before the 
inauguration of President Taft in 1909. 
In the previous year, during the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt administration, Con- 
gress had added $25,000 to the salary 
for traveling expenses. Today the 
President gets, in addition to his sal- 
ary of $75,000 a year, $30,000 extra for 
traveling and entertaining, $225,000 
for clerk hire, and $200,000 for the up- 
keep of the White House or about 
$533,950 in all. 


® * 7 


Where is the world’s largest refrigerat- 
ing plant? 


e At Buenos Aires, capital of the 
Argentine Republic. This plant has a 
daily refrigeration capacity of 5,000 
cattle and 10,000 sheep. Meat refrige- 
ration is the principal industry of 
Argentina, 








“GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





RHODE ISLAND 


Nickname—“Little Rhody.” 

Motto—Hope. 

State Flower—Violet. 

Area—1,300 sq. mi. (48th in rank). 

Population—713,346 (36th in rank; 
674.2 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—4.9 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $1,903,000,000 
($2,795 per capita). 
Settled—1636. 
Entered Union—1790. 
Capital—Providence (Pop. 253,504). 
Largest City—Providence. 
Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 44 members and a house 
of representatives of 100 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sena- 
tors and two representatives. 

Governor — J. Howard 


McGrath 


(Dem.); term, two years; salary, 
$8,000. 
Products — Worsted, cotton, and 


woolen goods; knit goods, silk, jewel- 
ry, textile machinery, and all agricul- 
tural products in the temperate zone. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 181,746 votes 
and Republicans 138,432. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 4. 


[Readers interested in obtaining more information 
about Rhode Island may obtain it by writing to the 
Secretary of State, 219-A, State House, Providence, 
Rhode Island.—Ed.] val 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Cabinet Table 


HEN President Roosevelt presid- 
ed over his first Cabinet meeting 
following his histeric sea trip last 
week he did so at a new eight-sided 
Cabinet table. This octagonal table, 
a gift to the White House by Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse Jones, was install- 
ed during the Chief Executive’s ab- 
sence, while the old table, a long 
rectangular affair, was relegated to the 
waiting room of the executive offices. 
At Cabinet meetings around the old 
table the President sat at its head. 
But the new table is so designed that 
he sits in a central position with the 
Vice President opposite him. From his 
position the table narrows to both 
sides, providing him a clear view of 
all those at the meeting. Twenty feet 
long, the head of the new table is 
eight feet wide. But it narrows to 
three feet in width at the ends. Around 
its eight sides are grouped 15 chairs te 
accommodate, besides the President 
and Vice President, 10 Cabinet mem- 
bers and three administrators who 
normally attend meetings. 


Hopkins’ New Hat 


VER since Harry L. Hopkins’ re- 

turn from London and the Atlan- 
tic conference, questioning Washing- 
ton has most wanted to ask him: 
“Who’s hat is that I saw you with last 
night?” For the Lease Lend Admin- 
istrator is wearing a fedora he did not 
depart these shores with, and one, 
moreover, bearing the initials W. S. C. 
A gift from Winston S. Churchill? Per- 
haps. One story had it H. H. lost his 
old one and W. C. made him take the 
gray fedora so he wouldn’t catch cold. 
But a New York Times writer ven- 
tured this explanation: The new 
hat belonged to one Wilbert Saddle- 
bury Cholmondelay, who took the 
Hopkins fedora by mistake while 
Harry was lunching in a London res- 
taurant (name withheld), and was 
sorry afterward. 














Notes About Town 

LTHOUGH the District’s Civil 

Service quota of Federal jobs is 
only 346, Washington residents now 
hold 9,060 . © Pocket size fold- 
ing paper fans for men are gaining 
favor at social functions here. They 
were introduced by foreign diplomats 
as a weapon against ’Washington’s 
“humiditure.” . . . @ A casual Capital 
census reveals that women are in the 
majority during the winter, men dur- 
ing the summer ® According 
to the police record for this fiscal year, 
D. C. traffic violations increased 2,400, 
and fines $118,000. There was less 
drunken driving, more speeding *. ; 
@e The District paid more internal 
revenue taxes than each of 21 states 
and more income taxes than each of 24 
states during the last fiscal year. 
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Patterns For All 


; 9704—When ‘‘blessed events’’ cast their shadow be- 

fore, wear this concealing frock with drawstring waist 

f and contrast yoke. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 
16, 44_ yards 39 inch fabric, 3g yards contrast. 

298—Clever housefrock buttons down the front for 

quick donning. Note the scalloped yoke and sleeve 

cuffs, Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 334 yards 35 inch fabric. 

4695—Adorable kiddie dress in two styles. One for 

fi parties with ruffle edging; other for school with crisp 

f collar. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, 2%% yards 35 inch fabric; 

other view 25% yards. 





Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. The Fall- 
} Winter Pattern Book is 15 cents—and only 10 


cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Canning Rules 

This year American housewives 
have been asked by their government 
to can more fruits and vegetables than 
usual in order to cut down the demand 
for commercially canned foods which 
are needed by our defense forces and 
by embattled Britain. To help prevent 
spoilage of home-canned foods the 
Home Economics Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has available, 
free of charge, a bulletin entitled: 
“Home Canning of Fruit and Vege- 
tables and Meats.” The following are 
seven of the precautions the bulletin 
stresses which, if followed, will assure 
a minimum of spoilage and a maximum 
of good canned products: 


1. Can vegetables as soon after picking 
as possible. 

2. Hot pack all vegetables, but avoid 
packing too tightly. Have one inch of 
liquid in jars above packed corn, peas 
and beans. 

3. Process in a pressure cooker. If you 
have no pressure cooker, a hot water bath 
may be used if great care is used in each 
canning step. Process 3% hours with two 
inches of water over top through pro- 
cessing time. 

4, Seal jars with undue pressure before 
processing. Test for leaks and re-seal if 
necessary after processing. Pints are 
preferable to quarts for peas, corn, beans, 
etc. Use new lids and rubbers. 

5. Cool jars quickly by setting them 
some distance apart. When thoroughly 
cool, store in a cool place. 

6. Work with small amounts at one 
time. 

7. Heat all home-canned products ex- 
cept tomatoes and fruits to the boiling 
point 10 minutes before using. 


Peach Custard 


One tasty way to use some of the 
season's delicious fresh peaches is to 
make a baked peach custard. 

e Ingredients: Eight peach halves, 
three eggs, two and a fourth cups hot 
water, three-fourths cup sweetened 
canned milk, one-fourth teaspoon salt 
and nutmeg to season. 

@ Directions: Blend milk with hot 
water and pour gradually over slightly 
beaten eggs. Add salt. Next place 
peach halves in buttered baking dish, 
pour milk mixture over peaches and 
sprinkle with nutmeg. Place in pan 
filled with hot water to depth of cus- 
tard. Bake in slow oven for 40 min- 
utes or until custard is set. 


Week’s Hints 


g Pongee must be dry when ironed. 
It will spot and streak if ironed when 
damp. 








q The lowly onion is an excellent 
and inexpensive tinware polisher. Just 
rub a slice of onion over the metal 
when polishing it. 


@ Cayenne pepper sprinkled on 
pantry shelves is sometimes effective 
in keeping mice away. 


g@ Parsley washed in hot water is 
easier to chop and keeps its flavor 
better. 

q Vinegar added to dry glue wil! 
make it usable again. 


g Put a drop or two of oil or some 
soap on those squeaky door hinges. 


@ Too much water makes pastry 
tough, 


q Half a teaspoon of soda added to 
boiling frosting will keep it from 
being runny. 


—Needle Designs—— 





Needle Homework 


2799--To add to your household accessories, this 
lovely ‘‘Washington Pavement"’ quilt It is easy to 
cut and piece. Use plain and contrast material 
Number contains full details. 


2884—This filet crochet chair set symbolizes home 
and hospitality. It is made from an easy-to-follow 
chart. Give a set as a shower gift. Number contains 
full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 


instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
Gress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 8&2 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PRESENTING 





William R. Arnold 


I am just another soldier in this big 
army, but I can’t help telling you 
just what an inspiration it has been 
knowing you for one hour. . . This 
letter might prove silly to some peo- 
ple, but I hope you will understand 
t and pray for me. 


‘ UCH are the opening and closing 
Ss sentences of a letter received by 
one of the 1,449 chaplains in the Unit- 
ed States Army. In its expression of 
the soldier’s appreciation and regard 
for his chaplain and his work it is 
typical of many such received each 
week by these religious counselors and 
o-workers of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish boys in the service. Their 
leader is square- 
jawed, blue - eyed 
William R. Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains 
—the fifth to hold 
this high office, 
and the first Ro- 
man Catholic to 
hold it. 

According to the 
Chaplain’s manual, 
recently issued by 
the War Depart- 
ment, “the most 

iluable lessons of 
the chaplain come 
from the school of 
personal experi- 
ence and intelli- 
gent observation.” 
From that school, 
which is life itself, 
60-year-old Chief 
Chaplain Arnold 








completed his theological education at 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y. He was ordained on June 8, 
1908, and assigned to St. Charles 
Church, Peru, Ind., as assistant priest. 

It happened that the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus made its winter quart- 
ers at Peru, and that many members of 
the organization attended religious 
services at St. Charles. Straightway 
the young priest became unofficially 
the circus chaplain. For two weeks 
every year of his five-year ministry at 
Peru, he went with the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus when it left on sum- 
mer tour. He went as chaplain, but 
he turned performer with each street 
parade—his role: playing the bass 
drum in the clown 
band. 

All this was fit- 
ting experience for 
young Arnold’s 
subsequent calling 
as an Army chap- 
lain to which he 
was appointed on 
May 7, 1913. For 
in no other branch 
of religious work, 
with the possible 
exception of cer- 
tain missionary 
endeavor, does so 
close a_relation- 
ship exist between 
the worker and 
those whom he 
serves. Each chap- 
lain is himself a 
soldier, living with 
Virden’s Studio = the soldiers and 


has taken his de- Chaplain Arnold: “Religion is an Armor” sharing their life 


grees cum laude. 
a boy he had two ambitions; one 
as to preach, the other to become a 
ircus performer. He has realized 
both of them. His preaching career he 
began at the age of six by holding 
ip box services in the neighborhood 
f his home in Wooster, Ohio. It was 
en he learned that one of the first 
vs of that way of life is self-renun- 
tion. “My brother always took up 
ollection,” he said, “but never gave 
a share.” 
his natural bent for exhorting his 
lows usually earned him the assign- 
nt of barker in the kid circuses, 
ch were as popular with children a 
eration or so ago as War games are 
y. The spieler’s job was all right, 
told us, but it wasn’t enough: He 
nted to be one of the performers— 
thing fancy, like trapeze artist or 
n tamer, but that distillation of all 
cus enjoyment, a clown. It was an 
bition which had to wait for a 
hile, however. 
lhe future Chief of Chaplains de- 
rmined to prepare himself for the 
riesthood. He studied first at St. 


Joseph’s. College, Rensselaer, Ind., 


here he earned his A. B. degree, then 


from training 
camp to the front line of battle. (Dur- 
ing the World War five of the chap- 
lains serving with the A. E. F. were 
killed in action and 33 wounded). 

Questioned on that score the Chief 
of Chaplains (whose Army rank is that 
of Colonel) revealed himself to be a 
Christian Soldier in a very literal 
sense. He does not hold with those 
who believe it incompatible with re- 
ligion to fight in defense of the social 
goods for which they and their fore- 
fathers have struggled. 

As for the Biblical prophecy that he 
who takes up the sword shall die by it, 
Chaplain Arnold believes that it makes 
a difference whether that sword is 
taken up by the aggressor or the one 
whom he attacks. If he who takes up 
the sword is to die by it, the Chaplain 
pointed out, it must be at the hands of 
the man who has been obliged to take 
up that same weapon in his own de- 
fense. Otherwise might the good of 
the world perish. Moreover, Chaplain 
Arnold envisions the Christian ethic of 
turning the other cheek as an appeal 
to patience, to every forbearance short 
of permitting destruction. Religion it- 
self, he maintains, is an armor. 











Sell $0 Personal CHRISTMAS 


Easy Way to Earn Extra Money @ @.\'4)}° 
Fast, easy seller. 50 beautiful Christmas rays) 
folders with customer's name inscribed. Big ~ | 
Christen areey ene neluding 60 for $1 with name; a 

s a 2 O 
outstanding Box Assts. Write for fWE cine PORTFOLIOS FREE. 


General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. P-86, Chicago, IL 





PICTURE OF PRESIDENTS 


For school, club, home or office. 
Suitable for framing or hanging 
Size 12 by 16 inches 


as is. 


. PENS) LOOOOW) 


Showing each President from the start of our republic 
to the present day—-from George Washington to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile signa- 
ture and photographic likeness. Also shows the Bill 
of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with U. 8. 
flag in red, white and blue Only 25¢c Postpaid. 
Nothing else like it ever before published. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 


on 











This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 8 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
venient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
may be permanently attached to any window 
sill or porch rail. 


Let us all show our pride in the fact that we 
are Americans, not alone on July 4th but 
every day for the duration of the current 
emergency, by displaying Old Glory before 
our homes and atop our places of employment 
as a Symbol of that liberty and justice which 
we are privileged to share and enjoy. PATH- 
FINDER wants all its readers to have a nice 
complete flag outfit and extends this oppor- 
tunity to obtain one without cost, 


Here’s All You Have To Do 


Just get two of your friends who are not now 
readers of PATHFINDER to give you their one 
year subscription at $1.00. This will be 
easy if you let them read your current issue. 
Then send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 
with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
you at once and at our expense in apprecia- 
tion of your favor, 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 















































































THEATER 


Summer Stock 


In grandfather’s day “hayfoot, 
strawfoot” applied to raw recruits 
learning their first steps in military 
drill. Today “hayfoot” is the accept- 
ed designation for a summer ‘theater 
actor—not because hundreds of these 
are raw recruits learning their first 
stage steps, but because a majority of 
America’s vacation theaters are re- 
modeled barns. This year over 150 
separate groups of hayfooters are 
about to lower the curtain on their 
most successful season to date. 


The summer theater is not a new- 
comer to the American scene. (Lake- 
wood Theater at Skowhegan, Maine, 
for instance, is in its 41st year.) The 
era of its popularity, however, began 
about 12 years ago, when movie houses 
would no longer rent their properties 
to traveling stock companies. Total 
number of such playhouses has in- 
creased from 105 in 1934 to approxi- 
mately 2,000 today, while gross re- 
ceipts top half a billion dollars per 
season. 

Here for a small admission charge 
one may witness anything from the 
world premier of a current play- 
wright’s best work to the well-worn 
favorites of gaslight melodrama.In the 
casts are Broadway performers (at Ac- 
tor’s Equity rates), screen stars (glad 





—American Bill of Rights— 


REPLICA oF BILL oF RIGHTS 


Often we hear it said, ‘‘It’s a free country, isn’t it?’’ 
Such a marvelous thing to say! But how many realize 
the source of our individual liberty, how many have 
even seen our 1 of Rights? 


“Free exercise . . . of religion,’’ ‘‘freedom of speech 
... . of the press,’’ ‘‘the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the government for 
a rédress of grievances’’—yes, all these glorious free- 
doms are guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 


An exact copy of the Bill of Rights, suitable for 
framing, is one of our set, ‘“‘Three Great American 
Documents.’’ Includes also a replica of Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address and one of Francis Scott Key’s Star- 
Spangled Banner—each in the author’s handwriting 
Handsomely printed, full size, in sepia on cream an- 
tique paper. Has 4-page ieafiet giving histories of 
the documents. 





Send 15¢ in coins for your copy ef ‘Three 
Great American Documents” to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


- following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 
No. 168—“Etiquette: The Correct Thing To Do.” 
No, 121--‘‘How To Improve Your Vocabulary.” 








Nina Lunn Chooses Summer Stock 


of a chance to act before a flesh and 
blood audience), and serious youths 
choosing this means of learning the 
professional props. Among the latter 
are many prominent socialite sons 
and daughters, such as pretty Nina 
Lunn Dobritz (see picture), 17-year- 
old granddaughter of Republican Sen- 
ator Wallace H. White, Jr., of Maine, 
who made her stage debut with 
the Lakewood players this season at 
Skowhegan. 





BOOK REVIEW 





America (National Home Library 
Foundation, 25c)—““We Americans are 
natives of all the world, gathered here 
under one flag in the name of liberty. 
There is no race or creed or culture 
that has a monopoly on Americanism 
—except the human race, the creed of 
friendship and good will, and the cul- 
ture of free speech and free oppor- 
tunity.” America carries on this tra- 
dition today, as it did in the past, and, 
according to Author David Cuchman 
Coyle, our bountiful country has been 
called upon and must respond now to 
the greatest call for aid that has ever 
been addressed to the land of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. The most widely 
read patriotic book of,the day, “Amer- 
ica” is worth reading and re-reading. 


* *. 7 


You Can’t Do Business with Hitler 
(Little, Brown and Co., $1.50)—That’s 
what Douglas Miller tries to prove in 
his analytical and profound study of 
the German economic structure in re- 
lation to the world trade. As an Amer- 
ican commercial attache in Berlin for 
15 years, Miller knows the Hitler re- 
gime well, and he is very frank in 
his discussion of “trade” between Ger- 
many and the United States. The Ger- 
mans, he says, would like to deal sep- 
arately with the South, the Great 
Lakes region, and the West Coast,.etc., 
as if they were separate countries. 
This timely book is listed as compul- 
sory reading for thinking Americans. 








PASTIME, SMILES 
Dollar Bridge 


This is a good after-dinner stunt 
Anyone can spring it on his luncheo, 
guests. For it you need one crisp ne\ 
dollar bill and three ordinary wate: 





dln! 
i if 


mother home, sonny? 
Elmer—You don’t suppose I’m mowing 
this lawn because the grass is long, do you! 


PATHFINDER 















































Pass the dollar to some on: 


and ask him to form a bridge with i| 
between two of the glasses stron 
enough to support the third. Unless 
the one asked to perform such a mi! 
acle is on to the secret he will not b: 
able to do it. 

That secret is: Fold the dollar in a 
cordion-like pleats, 10 or 12 of them 
lengthwise. Crease the pleats in firm- 
ly with the fingers. Then open up th 
pleated bill to about an inch wide be- 
fore forming the bridge. The pleats 
give the paper the stiffness of a board 
and a dollar bill will support the third 
Try it. 





Brain Teaser 


Form the letter “T” with wire s 
that the upright is 10 inches long and 
the cross piece is eight inches long 
Now find the radius of the smallest ci: 
cular hole into which the letter can be 
placed, flat. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The point 
would be 45 feet from the base of the 
taller tree, or 75 feet from the shorte: 


a sae! 


Smiles 


Boogy—Anyhow, Congress hasn't 
put a tax on brains. 

Woogy—Well, generally speaking 
the revenue wouldn’t be worth while 


Unwedd—A bachelor has nobody to 
share his troubles. 

Beenwedd—Why should a bachelo: 
have any troubles? 


Mother—Johnny, has daddy had his 
breakfast yet? 

Johnny—lI guess so. I heard the cook 
tell him he had a lot of crust. 





Mary—Isn’t Thelma suffering from 


trouble? 


Helen—No, from sentimental trouble 
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Barber—Now, sir, how do you like 
your haircut? 

Victim—I can safely say that it’s cut 
closer than Congress could do it. 


Bobby (in church)—Mama, what do 
they do with all the pretty flowers on 
the altar? 

Mama—Sh-r-r! They will be given 
to those who are sick at the close of 
the service. 

Dolcini (from the city)—Say, your 
father’s getting pretty well along in 
years, isn’t he? 

Si—Yep, Pa’s past 80. 

Dolcini—Health good? 

Si—Well, not so good right now. For 
some time he’s been claimin’ he ain’t 
feelin’ himself. 

Dolcini—What seems to be his trou- 
ble? 

Si—I don’t know exactly. But I 
think farming don’t agree with him 
any more. 





RHYME & REASON 








UCK means the hardships and priva- 
tions which you have not hesitated to 
endure, the long nights you have devoted 
to work, Luek means the appointments 
you have never failed to keep; the trains 
you have never failed to catch. 
—MAX O’RELL 


* * * 


Whatever strengthens and purifies the 
affections, enlarges the imagination, and 
adds spirit to sense, is useful. 

—SHELLEY 


There is only one way to get ready for 
immortality, and that is to love this life 
and live it as bravely and faithfully and 
cheerfully as we can. 

—HENRY VAN DYKE 


Thought is deeper than ull speech, 

Feeling deeper than all thought; 

Souls to souls can never teach 

What unto themselves was taught. 
—C. P. CRANCH 


* 7 


We must not blame God for the fly, for 
1an made him. He is the resurrection, 
the reincarnation of our own dirt and 
carelessness. 


—WOODS HUTCHINSON 


* * * 


In all things that are purely social we 
can be as separate as the fingers, vet one 
is the hand in all things essential to 
lutual progress. 

—BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


*. * * 


Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the lower world denied. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


* * * 


The art of conversatior is to be prompt 
without being stubborn; to refute without 
argument, and to vlothe great matters in 
a motley garb. 

—DISRAELI 

America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington, and if our Amer- 
ican institutions had done nothing else, 
that alone would have entitled them to 
the respect of mankind. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER 








READERS WRITE 


On Helping Russia 

As one who has been a constant reader 
of PATHFINDER for many years I wish 
to compliment you upon the editorial ap- 
pearing in your August 16 issue entitled 
“Help Russia?” If we continue to 
perfect an alliance with Russia we will be 
stung by the adder and will deserve what 
we get. 





A. F. Williams 


* . * 


Topeka, Kan. 


You don’t want Russia helped so Ger- 
many can win. If you are calling our 
President a war-monger you are liars. Of 
eourse the people don’t want war, but they 
are overwhelmingly with the President. 

J. H. Cave 
Colfax, Wash. ll 

I want to thank you for the editorial in 
the August 16 issue regarding helping 
Russia, a Godless nation where hundreds 
of thousands have been slaughtered in 
order to drive the worship of God out of 
the nation. For a nation such as ours, 
known as a Christian nation and whose 
Constitution acknowledges our faith in 
God, to make an alliance with Russia is a 
tragedy 

G. L. Morgan 
Windom, Minn. 


* * * 


I take exception to your editorial “Help 
Russia?” The editorial is not candid or 
fair to those who do not think®*as you 
do. You ignore entirely the main argu- 
ments of your opponents; this is that our 
danger—the danger of the whole world 
from Hitler—is so great that help from 
anyone should and yn! be accepted. 

Rev. Ernest Colwell 
New Windsor, Md. 


“Help Russia?” editorial needs and 
ought to be read by every Christian Amer- 
ican. PATHFINDER continues its stand 
for principle and truth. 

Charles A. Schwenk 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
7 . oe 

Your editorials in the past have been 
masterpieces of clear and impartial think- 
ing, but recently they have changed sig- 
nificantly, showing signs of loose talk and 

“loaded” expressions. For instance, in 
your editorial of August 16, you . 
imply that we must refuse to help Russia 
on the ground that we cannot associate 
with “bad company” and that “we cannot 
fight FOR Russia.” But, my logic is this: 
If my “bad” neighbor’s house is burning 
and my house is threatened by the same 
fire, should I be accused of keeping “bad 
company” and “fighting FOR” this neigh- 
bor if I helped him to put out the fire? 
Is it not a fact that I am fighting WITH 
him and not FOR him and that I would 
be fighting FOR my own interest to com- 
bat a common enemy? 

M. Georgion 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 
. * * 

Your editorial “Help Russia?” is a well- 
spoken and much needed utterance at 
this time. 

Harold T. Reese 
Williamston, Mich. 

[PATHFINDER’S editors reiterate their position 
that it is unthinkable for the United States, guided 
by lofty ideals of the democratic spirit, to make any 
kind of moral or military alliance with gory Joe 
Stalin. And as to printing the news, PATHFINDER 
will continue to give both sides of the question, come 
what may.—Ed.] 





(Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
&@ profitable business at home through the mails? 


Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—-Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 





_AG 2NTS _WANTED 
Ah es 


WwANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 

known products to satisfied consumers. Bg 
line. Largest company; established 1889. earn- 
ings. No experience needed to start. Write or free 
Rawleigh’s, Box H-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 
name $1. Free ns. America’s Fam- 


and 
patriotic colors.’ Plastic stic binding that will open flat. 


sters many ay and help them in under- 
standing the principles of Americanism. 25c per 
copy. tisfaction . Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 N. E., Washington, D. C.. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book 

every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; 
no obligation. address Beery School of Horse- 
manshi . 5086. t Hill, Ohio. 


IMPORTED OHINESE MERCHANDISE 


SAVE 30% - 50%. SELLT SELLING OUT! 60 interesting 
different colorful Chinese picture prints, 25c. 6 color- 
leaf bookmarks, 5c. 20-note harmonica, 25c. Mah 
Jongg galalithe tiles, cowhide case, racks, accessories, 
complete, $5.95. Hand-tailored damask silk slips, 
punchwork, embroidered, fancy trimmings, 32'’-46’’, 
paign, peach, blue, plain cut 
$1.89, bodice $2.25, fourgore $2.75. ‘All postpaid, satis- 
faction poste or money refunded. China Trad- 
rs we 





MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 

figure out what's wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SURE KILLS: Moths, Flies, Bed Bugs, Roaches and 

many other Household and Farm Insects. Guaran- 
teed Satisfaction or Money Refunded Send $1—A 
Gallon delivered anywhere. If C.O.D., & 
charges extra. Sure Kills, 517 East i7th Street, 
New York City. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure “Patent 

Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 1H37 Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





PHOTO ALBUMS 


EASY - _— PHOTO ALBUM. 
vacation _— hots by mounting them under 
transparency, glass. Prints lie flat, stay put, 
are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
cures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each t- 
paid, Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Bory. 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TO 16 PRINTS—2 PREE ENLARGEMENTS. Special, 

et-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed with sparkling Nu-Border Life- 
tone prints and free DeLuxe pocket photo album, plus 
two beautiful Hollywood enlargements and free Leath- 
ertone frame—only 25c each roll. Lifetone Studios, 
Dept. J-3, Des Moines, Iowa 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S GUIDE 


A GUIDE TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY Shows you 

how to take better pictures. Big 182 pp. book with 
80 illustrations covers clearly everything from choos- 
ing a camera to the finished work, including exhibi- 
ion and professional work. Will show you the fine 
points of picture-taking and picture-making. Sent 
postpaid for only $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pub- 
fohers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR to cover retail store route. Open- 
ings almost every locality. Handle orders for na- 
tionally known manufacturer-jobber Average 50% 
commission. Steady big pay opportunity Sales ex- 
perience unnecessary. World’s Products Co., Dept. 
6-P, Spencer, Ind 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Pree 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Ruilding, Chicago. 
’ A STAMP COLLECTING aa. 
PATRIOTIC COLLECTION: 125 different United 
States stamps for 25c. Catalogs free. Mission Mart, 
Rrookland, D. C 








~ ¥OBACOO 


PINER ~ QUALITY smoking or chewing, six p 
$1.00. Riverview Plantation, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 
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UNITED 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 





Formerly ¢ 
Sold for arose ONLY 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Hy Bost SERVICE - 
4 DOUGL ST., N. E. - 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Please send me ...... copies of A Complete History of 
the United States at your special reduced price of $1.00. On 
delivery I will pay postman amount due, plus a few cents 
postage. It is distinctly understood that should I be dis- 
satisfied with the book [| may return it within five days , 
and get my money back. . 





Name : bah a webie das fe sate uhe due oe ’ 
Address 


City ; State ; 


if you enclose cash with order WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 
Check here if enclosing payment. The same refund 
guarantee applies, of course. 
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Covers Every Event From 
The Discovery Of America 
Up To The Present Day 


In this one remarkably complete and fasci- 
nating volume, Clement Wood, A. B., LL. B 
has written a thrilling history of the United 
States—a story that will hold you spellbound 
from start to finish. This book is as enthralling 
as a novel, and has none of that dry-as-dust 
style found in the usual history book. 


Here are just a few of the dramatic 


events that are so vividly portrayed: 


The Discovery of America 

A Massacre and a Tea Party 
The Shot Heard Round the World 
The Making of The Constitution 
The War of 1812 

The Call of the West 

Lincoln Becomes President 

The War of the States 

Peace and Assassination 

The Spanish American War 

The Big Stick in the White House 
American Participation in the World War 
Prosperity and the Crash 

Problems of the Depression 

The New Deal 

The Unrest of Today 

Prospecte of Tomorrow 


This masterpiece of American History is the 
key that will unlock the past for you and enable 


you to understand the present. It will give 
you deeper insight into the vast movements that 
are sweeping today not only over our own United 
States but throughout the world. 


The author has presented this great story 
in seven general sections, as follows: 


Part I The Thirteen Colonies 
” If The American Revolution 
” Hil The Young Nation 
” IV Slavery, and the Civil War 
”  V. Growth of America 
” VI World War Period 
*” VII Since the World War 


Contains 77 illustrations—sixteen complete pages 
of plates—and a complete alphabetical index 
for immediately locating “any event or subject 
Many valuable tabulations, and much out-of-the- 
ordinary information included to enable the 
reader to answer almost any question that may 
arise. Added features are the complete texts 
of the Constitution of the United States, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the pertinent 
parts of The Monroe Doctrine. 























